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Abstract 


Education  reform  in  Myanmar  is  a  complex  issue  that  affects  much  more  than  just  the  well-being 
and  potential  of  its  minority  population.  Current  recommendations  for  changes  to  minority 
education  practices  comprise  only  a  fraction  of  the  overall  areas  for  education  reform.  The 
question  that  follows  from  this  is,  “What  priority  should  be  given  to  minority  education  reform?” 
This  paper  examines  four  variables  through  a  stability  lens  to  demonstrate  how  minority 
education  is  also  linked  to  state  stability  and  legitimacy.  However,  despite  this  linkage,  minority 
education  reform  is  presently  undervalued  by  the  state.  Given  this  greater  significance,  the  paper 
recommends  that  a  higher  priority  should  be  given  to  minority  education  reform  by  both  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Myanmar  (GOUM)  and  other  stakeholders. 


In  a  village  in  eastern  Myanmar,  a  young  boy  begins  first  grade.  He  is  being  taught  in  his  native  tongue  instead  of 
Burmese  or  English,  which  almost  guarantees  he  will  not  have  access  to  higher  education  later  in  life.  The 
international  organization  supporting  his  school  means  well,  but  its  resources  are  limited  and  unpredictable,  and 
subject  to  shocks  of  local  instability.  There  is  a  three  in  four  chance  that  he  will  not  make  it  to  high  school, 
dropping  out  either  to  work  to  support  the  family  or  because  education  expenses  are  too  high.  What  he  is  taught  in 
school  reinforces  the  fact  that  his  people  have  been  either  persecuted  or  ignored  by  the  majority  peoples  of  his 
country.  There  is  talk  of  a  foreign  company  establishing  a  mine  or  a  factory  nearby.  His  older  brother  is  looking 
for  work,  and  he  hopes  the  company  decides  not  to  look  for  more  stable  areas  to  locate.  He ’s  been  told  that  his 
uncles  may  be  returning  from  Thailand,  and  they  ’ll  be  looking  for  work  too.  The  cease-fire  entered  into  between  his 
people  and  the  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Myanmar  seems  to  be  holding,  and  the  president  continues  to  talk  about 
reforming  the  country.  Regardless,  the  boy’s  family  remains  unconvinced. 


Introduction 

Education  reform  in  Myanmar  is  a  complex  issue  that  affects  much  more  than  just  the 
well-being  and  potential  of  its  minority  population.  Current  recommendations  for  changes  to 
minority  education  practices  comprise  only  a  fraction  of  the  overall  areas  for  education  reform. 
The  question  that  follows  from  this  is,  “What  priority  should  be  given  to  minority  education 
reform?”  This  paper  argues  that  minority  education  reform  is  undervalued  by  the  state. 

However,  because  minority  education  is  also  linked  to  state  stability  and  legitimacy,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Myanmar  (GOUM)  and  other  stakeholders  should  increase  its 
priority  against  other  areas  of  reform. 

In  their  2013  paper  on  minority  education  in  Myanmar,  South  Asia  specialists  Marie  Lall 
and  Ashley  South  of  the  University  of  London  set  out  to  recommend  a  model  for  minority 
education  by  comparing  the  Mon  and  Karen  cases  with  respect  to  “who  provides  education 
(delivery),  the  type  of  education  provided  (content),  and  where  and  how  it  is  provided  (access).”2 
This  paper  expands  upon  their  work  by  first  introducing  a  fourth  variable,  the  influence  of 
external  actors.  It  then  analyzes  all  four  variables  through  a  stability  frame  -  vice  an  education 
frame  -  in  order  to  demonstrate  minority  education’s  linkage  to  state  stability  and  legitimacy, 
and  to  deduce  what  level  of  priority  should  be  given  to  minority  education  reform. 
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Why  these  four  variables?  Because  it  is  a  fragile  state,  GOUM  is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
foreign  actors  with  the  interest,  willingness  and  resources  to  invest  in  the  country.  Who  delivers 
education,  their  particular  interests,  and  the  means  and  ways  by  which  they  do  so  play  an 
important  role  not  only  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  education,  but  also  in  political  outlook. 
This  political  outlook  has  the  potential  to  reinforce  or  mollify  friction  between  minorities  and  the 
state.  Understanding  access  to  education  is  similarly  important  because  it  provides  a  window 
into  both  the  reach  of  the  state  and  opportunities  for  social  and  economic  mobility.  Finally, 
content  can  be  used  as  measure  of  potential  human  capital  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
people  are  prepared  to  enter  labor  and  professional  markets,  and  how  attractive  a  society  is  for 
foreign  investment.  Associated  closely  with  delivery,  content  also  provides  insights  into 
attitudes  that  affect  state-minority  relationships. 

This  paper  begins  with  a  short  description  of  the  minority  landscape  and  the  state  of 
minority  education,  highlighting  the  relatively  low  priority  given  to  minority- specific  education 
reform  in  Myanmar.  From  this  foundation,  the  paper  demonstrates  the  greater  significance  of 
minority  education  reform  by  analyzing  the  four  variables  through  a  stability  lens.  This 
significance  provides  the  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  minority  education  reform  is  undervalued 
by  the  state  and  by  foreign  stakeholders.  The  paper  next  provides  criticism  against  arguments 
that  would  otherwise  give  minority  education  reform  short  shrift  before  concluding  with  a  review 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  for  policy  makers. 

Background:  Minority  and  Education  Landscape 
Myanmar  is  a  country  of  51  million  people  and  135  peoples  comprised  of  seven  major 
ethnic  groups  -  the  Burman,  Shan,  Karen,  Arakanese,  Mon,  Kachin  and  Chin.  Minority  peoples 
comprise  roughly  one-third  of  Myanmar’s  official  population,  the  majority  of  which  live  on  the 
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periphery  of  the  state.  These  numbers  do  not  include  over  1.2  million  Rohingya  residing  in 
Rakhine  State,  whom  the  government  views  as  Bengali  migrants.4  These  numbers  also  do  not 
include  the  estimated  130,000  internally  displaced  persons  living  in  Thai  border  camps  which  the 
Thai  government  is  planning  to  return  to  Myanmar.5  Conflict  between  both  groups  and  Yangon 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  overall  instability  of  the  state. 

Myanmar  has  struggled  with  internal  conflict  since  its  independence  in  1948,  struggles 
that  were  exacerbated  during  the  junta  years.  Major  conflict  groups  within  the  state  include  the 
Karen  and  Shan  (bordering  Thailand)  and  Kachin  (bordering  China),  the  Rohingya  (bordering 
Bangladesh)  and  the  Mon.6  Cease-fire  agreements  were  signed  by  major  warring  factions 
between  2011  and  2012.  However,  as  recently  as  2014  the  Kachin  Independence  Army 
continued  to  attract  recruits  from  both  from  its  populations  of  displaced  persons  and  others  who 
simply  could  not  find  work.  The  aforementioned  Rohingya,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Muslim, 
have  been  routinely  subjected  to  Buddhist  violence.  The  most  recent  bout  of  attacks  occurred  in 

o 

January  of  2014  and  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  48  Rohingya.  Despite  these  cease-fire  agreements, 
peace  and  stability  remain  extremely  tenuous. 

Spread  throughout  these  areas  of  conflict  are  extensive  reserves  of  natural  resources. 
These  resources  and  a  potentially  able  labor  pool  make  Myanmar  highly  attractive  to  foreign 
investors.  The  McKinsey  Global  Institute  forecasts  Myanmar’s  potential  to  create  10  million 
non-agricultural  jobs  and  quadruple  its  gross  domestic  product  under  the  right  political 
conditions  and  with  the  requisite  level  of  investment  by  2030. 9  The  current  country-wide 
unemployment  rate  in  Myanmar  hovers  around  4%. 10  This  figure  does  not  account  for 
underemployment,  and  its  accuracy  is  questionable  given  the  pressure  on  the  government  to 
represent  a  favorable  environment. 
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With  respect  to  education,  in  the  period  between  the  end  of  British  colonial  rule  and  the 
1962  coup,  Myanmar  boasted  a  highly  effective  system  that  accommodated  instruction  in  local 
minority  languages.  However,  over  the  subsequent  five  decades,  this  became  less  so  as  the  state 
exerted  greater  control  over  the  population;  the  junta  specifically  targeted  the  education  system 
as  a  way  limiting  opposition.  Ultimately  the  state- sponsored  education  system  fell  into  ruin.  As 
a  result,  minority  peoples  pursued  alternative  solutions  to  educate  their  children.  Despite  these 
efforts,  today  only  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  minority  students  complete  some  form  of 
secondary  education.11 

In  2012,  Myanmar  began  education  reform  as  part  of  its  larger  modernization  and 

transition  to  liberal  democracy.  The  cornerstone  of  education  reform  is  the  Comprehensive 

Education  Sector  Review  (CESR).  The  review  is  comprised  of  three  phases  -  a  rapid  assessment 

phase,  in-depth  assessment  phase  (current),  and  a  planning  and  recommendation  phase.  The 

CESR  committee  is  in  the  process  of  completing  phase  two  this  year  and  is  expected  to  begin  its 

third  phase  in  2015.  This  effort  will  be  complemented  by  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  Education 

Promotion  Implementation  Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  implementing  recommendations 

from  CESR  by  developing  appropriate  policies  and  a  National  Education  Law  (NEL)  to  serve  as 

12 

a  framework  for  reform. 

The  NEL  was  passed  by  the  parliament  in  September  of  2014,  but  progress  remains  slow 
and  contentious.  Opponents  argue  that  the  bill  still  gives  the  state  too  much  control  and  does  not 
make  sufficient  concessions  for  minority  education.  President  Thein  Sein  actually  proposed 
delaying  full  implementation  of  the  law  from  2019  to  2027  for  reasons  that  are  yet  not  clear. 

This  recommendation  was  voted  down  by  GOUM’s  parliament,  and  the  bill  is  presently  awaiting 
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the  president’s  signature.  Nonetheless,  this  indicates  that  education  reform  will  be  a  long  and 
uncertain  process,  and  even  more  so  for  minority  communities. 

The  areas  for  improvement  noted  in  the  Phase  I  “quick  review”  are  extensive:  education 
legislation;  management  and  control;  information  communication  technology;  early  childhood 
development;  primary,  secondary,  higher,  vocational  education;  access  to  education;  curriculum; 
language  policy  and  practices;  non-formal  education  [non-traditional  education];  and  teacher 
education.  Notably  absent  was  information  regarding  labor  market  requirements  for  education, 

1  T 

which  speaks  to  the  weakness  and  subsequent  lack  of  understanding  within  the  current  system. 
The  draft  Phase  II  report  proposes  129  reforms,  three  of  which  are  directed  towards  minority 
education  reform:  more  teachers  who  speak  regional  and  local  languages,  partial  instruction  in 
minority  languages  (as  well  as  Burmese  and  English),  and  revitalizing  learning  centers  for  non- 
formal  education.14 

While  GOUM  undergoes  this  review,  its  Ministry  of  Education  is  also  partnering  with 
universities  in  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  member  states,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  others,  to  revitalize  its  undergraduate  education  programs. 
Reforms  at  this  level  are  directed  at  developing  the  structures  of  a  modem  university  system, 
which  include  proper  administration,  teacher  training  and  development,  and  quality  assurance 
and  accreditation.  However,  as  will  be  demonstrated  later  in  the  paper,  this  effort  presently  is  of 
little  consequence  to  minority  populations. 

Foreign  Governments  and  Business:  External  Influence 

Regional  and  global  actors  influence  the  priority  of  education  reform  and  the  subsequent 
provision  and  application  of  resources  in  Myanmar.  In  the  cases  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  whilst  cooperation  on  education  reform  exists  and  is  encouraged,  the  true 
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priority  of  effort  for  these  governments  remains  the  development  of  democratic,  legal  and  human 
rights  regimes  in  Myanmar.15  A  review  of  the  2013  Congressional  Research  Service’s 
recommendations  for  United  States  policy  towards  Myanmar  shows  an  emphasis  on  human 
rights  and  legal  reform.  Recommendations  pertaining  to  education  are  only  tangentially  related 
to  these  issues  insofar  as  the  population  is  educated  in  human  rights,  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Support  for  education  reform  remains  contingent  on  positive  developments  in  these  areas. 
For  its  part,  the  United  Kingdom’s  education  assistance  program  accounts  for  only  one-tenth  of 
its  total  development  package  for  Myanmar  in  2015. 16  This  paper  does  not  suggest  that  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Governments’  priorities  are  misplaced.  Rather,  the  point  is  made 
here  to  demonstrate  the  lower  priority  of  education  relative  to  the  other  policy  interests  of  these 
two  governments.  Simply  put,  from  the  West’s  perspective,  education  reform  is  important,  but 
not  a  priority. 

As  far  back  as  2007,  ASEAN  began  collaborating  on  the  development  of  regionally 
recognized  education  and  vocational  training  quality  assurance  standards.  Efforts  also  included 
increasing  exchanges  amongst  universities  in  the  region,  and  a  commitment  to  develop  the 
poorer  nations  in  the  Association  to  generate  a  regional  pool  of  human  capital  concurrent  with 
economic  integration  in  the  region.  However,  like  the  U.S.  and  U.K.,  ASEAN  remains  focused 
on  larger,  general  reforms  that  are  not  specific  to  on  minority  education. 

Foreign  business  investors  recognize  the  potential  that  awaits  in  Myanmar  and  are  poised 
to  be  another  significant  driver  as  GOUM  modernizes  its  business  and  human  rights  regimes,  and 
as  foreign  governments  relax  sanctions.  As  Eric  Rose  and  Nina  Dun  of  Inside  Counsel  point  out, 
Myanmar  boasts  high  literacy  rates  and  low  labor  compensation  rates,  but  will  also  require 

i  o 

investment  to  develop  a  pool  of  highly  skilled  workers.  Foreign  investment  gives  the 
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appearance  of  being  a  quick  route  to  education  reform.  However,  while  commercial  investors 
may  be  interested  in  contributing  to  niche  education  or  training  associated  with  their  particular 
industry,  there  is  no  guarantee  or  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  commitment  will  extend  to  the 
general  education  of  the  larger  population.  Even  if  allowed  by  GOUM  to  invest  in  minority 
areas,  a  lack  of  consideration  for  and  contributions  to  a  larger  education  effort  by  foreign 
investors  risks  exacerbating  tensions  between  minority  regions  and  the  central  state.19 

Delivery 

Who  delivers  education  and  the  structure  in  which  they  do  so  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  character  of  state-minority  relationships  and  the  ability  of  a  population  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  nation.  Equally  important  if  not  more  so,  education  regimes 
can  be  used  to  isolate  populations  which  ultimately  affects  the  stability  and  legitimacy  of  the 
state.  In  Myanmar,  the  state  and  its  minority  populations  have  used  education  for  both  of  these 
purposes,  the  latter  of  which  directly  reinforces  cleavages  between  the  two. 

Education  in  Myanmar’s  outlying  regions  is  delivered  by  several  sources,  and  the 
education  landscape  is  complicated  by  a  variety  of  arrangements  among  these  actors.  The  fact 
that  multiple  actors  provide  education  by  itself  is  not  concerning.  However,  understanding  these 
relationships  will  be  a  critical  factor  in  crafting  education  reform  that  contributes  both  to  the 
development  of  a  sustainable  source  of  human  capital  and  to  more  stable  relationships  between 
the  state  and  its  minority  groups. 

In  some  cases,  formal  cooperation  between  the  central  government  and  local 
communities  exists.  In  other  cases,  the  state  and  local  communities  are  in  direct  competition. 

For  strategic  purposes,  in  some  instances  there  is  tacit  cooperation  among  the  central 
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government,  local  community  and  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs).  As  will  be 
explained,  this  tacit  cooperation  is  actually  a  recipe  for  political  instability. 

Four  major  groups  deliver  education  in  Myanmar’s  minority  areas:  the  state;  religious 
groups  (Buddhist  monastery  and  Christian  church-based  schools);  community-based 
organizations  (CBOs),  the  latter  of  which  are  often  supported  by  NGOs;  and  private  education 
companies.  Buddhist  monastic  schools  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  three  educational 
outcomes:  religious  education  only,  religious  education  and  literacy,  and  preparation  for 
matriculation.  The  latter  two  models  contribute  directly  to  human  capital  development  suitable 
for  labor  and  professional  markets,  and  all  three  reinforce  a  sense  of  national  identity  in  the 
Buddhist-majority  nation.  Christian  church-based  schools  were  established  for  similar  purposes 
but  have  on  occasion  fallen  under  greater  scrutiny  by  the  state  and  have  been  forced  to  use  the 
national  -  and  somewhat  wanting  -  curriculum.  While  the  state  has  relied  on  both  of  these 
religious  schools  to  deliver  what  it  cannot,  they  have  also  remained  a  target  for  state  oppression 
and  have  been  shut  down  from  time-to-time  as  a  part  of  larger  efforts  to  stymie  political  unrest. 

Education  companies  are  mentioned  here  briefly  because  they  are  mostly  accessible  only 
to  ethnic  majority  and  affluent  students  in  urban  areas. “  Private  schools  are  prohibited  by 
GOUM,  but  a  market  for  complementary  instruction  emerged  under  the  junta  to  prepare  students 
for  higher  education  -  often  outside  of  Myanmar.  The  result  was  the  proliferation  of  schools  that 
teach  separate  courses  not  provided  by  the  state,  or  that  compensate  for  the  poor  quality  state 
instruction.  Nonetheless,  this  further  highlights  weakness  of  the  current  system. 

Schools  run  by  CBOs  form  the  majority  of  education  programs  in  minority  areas.  Lall 
and  South  offer  contrasting  examples  of  minority  competition  and  cooperation  with  the  state  that 
center  on  CBOs.  The  Karen  experience  is  an  example  of  education  that  prepares  its  students  for 
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a  life  “outside  of  Myanmar”  and  reinforces  separation  from  the  state.  '  The  Karen  took 
advantage  of  their  relative  isolation  from  Yangon,  proximity  to  Thailand  and  access  to  NGO 
support  to  create  an  education  haven,  especially  in  the  refugee  camps  along  the  Myanmar- 
Thailand  border.  These  schools  were  created  in  response  to  education  programs  administered  by 
the  Karen  National  Union,  the  Karen  political  party  that  operated  loosely  within  the  Myanmar 
system  and  subsequently  was  beholden  to  the  national  curriculum.  Refugee  camps  and  other 
CBO  schools  received  NGO  sponsorship  and  as  a  result,  the  quality  of  education  actually 
improved  while  state-delivered  education  continued  to  languish.  As  a  result,  the  Karen  are  better 
prepared  for  local  or  regional  work,  but  do  not  have  the  necessary  background  to  sit  for  exams  to 
compete  for  entry  into  Myanmar’s  higher  education  system."  This  lack  of  opportunity  and 
mobility  strains  the  Karen’s  relationship  with  the  state  and  contributes  directly  to  a  less  stable 
environment. 

In  contrast,  despite  decades  of  conflict  the  Mon  people  have  remained  more  aligned  with 
the  politics  of  the  state.  They  were  subjected  to  the  state’s  poor  education  regime,  but  also  were 
given  greater  latitude  to  supplement  the  state’s  curriculum  with  instruction  in  their  own 
language.  This  accommodation  satisfied  cultural  concerns  while  ensuring  students  had  access  to 
higher  levels  of  state  education.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while  Lall  and  South  recommend  this 
model  in  principle,  they  also  recognize  that  its  utility  is  based  on  the  willingness  or  recalcitrance 
of  minority  groups  to  make  accommodations  for  the  state.  Regardless,  their  analysis  indirectly 
demonstrates  the  tradeoffs  between  quality  education  and  stability. 

In  several  areas,  Yangon  has  entered  into  tacit,  mutually  supporting  agreements  with 
NGOs  to  provide  education  in  minority  areas  through  CBOs  which  on  the  surface  appear  to 
promote  stability  (NGOs  are  prohibited  from  delivering  education  directly).26  NGOs  are 
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officially  required  to  register  with  the  central  government  for  oversight  purposes,  which  in  turn 
requires  the  government  to  attempt  to  enforce  its  laws  in  areas  it  either  cannot  reach  or  in  areas 
where  to  do  so  would  be  costly,  destabilizing  and  counterproductive."  As  a  result,  NGOs  often 
do  not  register  but  are  still  allowed  to  operate  with  very  little  or  no  attention  drawn  to  them  when 
providing  these  services.  While  this  contributes  to  local  stability  and  reduces  the  burden  on  the 
state,  it  also  obscures  and  actually  compounds  the  weakness  of  the  state.  Local  stability  is,  in 
fact,  a  veneer  that  covers  deep  rooted,  destabilizing  grievances  and  masks  the  state’s  inability  to 
provide  services. 

Education  programs  that  account  for  ethnic  or  religious  variance,  or  that  are  delivered  by 
multiple  sources,  are  not  uncommon  around  the  globe.  However,  as  has  been  demonstrated, 
Myanmar’s  challenges  are  greater  than  simply  developing  a  common  curriculum  or  a  common 
structure  within  which  multiple  education  providers  can  operate.  Rather,  Yangon  must 
determine  how  it  can  capitalize  on  or  even  assume  the  role  of  providing  the  support  delivered  by 
CBOs  and  NGOs  to  harness  the  potential  human  capital  of  its  minorities  and  strengthen  its  own 
position  as  a  legitimate  government.  The  infrastructure  and  legitimacy  associated  with  CBOs 
have  tremendous  potential  to  improve  education  and  contribute  to  overall  stability  if 
accommodation  can  be  reached  with  the  state. 

Access 

The  level  of  access  a  population  has  to  education  can  determine  the  level  to  which  that 
population  is  not  only  educated,  but  also  to  which  it  is  integrated  (or  marginalized)  into  a  larger 
society.  Myanmar  strives  for  universal  and  compulsory  education;  however,  as  with  any  weak 
state,  it  falls  well  short  of  the  mark."  As  was  mentioned  in  the  vignette,  roughly  half  of  school- 
aged  minority  children  are  enrolled  in  primary  education,  but  only  three  quarters  of  those 
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children  advance  to  secondary  education.  Socioeconomic  status,  language  barriers,  and  in  some 
cases  limited  infrastructure  and  resources,  prohibit  minority  participation  in  education  which 
further  contributes  to  a  disaffected  population. 

In  minority  areas,  especially  rural  minority  areas,  socioeconomic  status  limits 

on 

participation  in  Myanmar’s  education  regime.  While  state-sponsored  education  is  free, 
ancillary  fees  for  textbooks  and  other  materials  often  discourage  participation  in  poorer 
communities.  Equally  important  is  the  need  to  work  to  support  the  family,  which  also  prevents 
children  from  participating  in  education.  In  minority  areas  that  are  mostly  poor  and  rural,  net 

O  1 

enrollment  rates  are  only  46.5%  of  the  estimated  eligible  population.'  The  United  Kingdom’s 
Department  for  International  Development  (Education)  reports  that  up  to  a  quarter  of  students 

IT 

who  begin  first  grade  drop  out  before  reaching  the  fifth  grade. 

The  language  of  instruction  limits  both  access  to  education  and  also  its  effectiveness. 

The  state  mandates  that  instruction  be  given  in  Burmese.  This  practice  is  not  the  norm  in 
minority  areas,  but  the  value  of  native-tongue  instruction  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  CESR 
committee.  On  the  one  hand,  instruction  in  a  native-tongue  with  appropriate  contextual 
references  raises  general  literacy  rates,  reinforces  a  sense  of  ethnic  identity  and  allows  the 
student  to  function  within  their  local  society.  On  the  other  hand,  students  educated  only  in  their 
native  language  are  unable  to  access  Myanmar’s  higher  education  system,  which  breeds 
discontent  based  on  limited  opportunity  both  for  development  and  social  mobility.  The  net  result 
is  a  closed,  self-reinforcing  loop  that  contributes  to  instability  by  perpetuating  the  status  quo 
relationship  between  minorities  and  the  state. 

A  simple  lack  of  facilities  also  contributes  to  limited  access  to  education  in  minority 
areas.  These  communities  have  a  rich  tradition  of  trying  to  provide  education  for  their  children, 
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especially  when  state  resources  are  scarce  or  non-existent.  Despite  these  efforts,  on  average 
there  is  one  primary  school  for  every  twenty-five  villages  in  rural  areas.34  This  limited  access  to 
education  is  one  of  many  compounding  factors  that  drive  minorities  to  cross  the  border  to  seek 
new  alternatives  abroad  and  contributes  to  regional  tension. 

Content 

The  content  of  both  state  and  minority  education  regimes  has  been  problematic  in  two 
areas.  First,  in  practical  terms,  content  has  not  been  congruent  with  requirements  for  labor  and 

ic 

professional  workforce  markets.  Second,  in  political  terms,  competing  historical  identity 
narratives  have  reinforced  cleavages  between  the  state  and  minority  groups. 

A  portion  of  the  practical  incongruence  can  be  attributed  to  the  academic  materials 
available  to  schools.  Approved  materials  provided  by  the  state  are  in  poor  condition  and  printed 
in  Burmese,  which  is  not  spoken  in  most  minority  areas,  and  contain  references  that  are  not 
useful  to  minority  peoples  within  their  own  cultural  context.36  This  disconnect  can  also  be 
attributed  to  the  overall  weakness  of  the  state  curriculum,  which  has  driven  many  minorities 
groups  to  seek  out  NGO  supported  schools. 

A  further  challenge  -  both  for  minority  and  majority  groups  -  is  the  fact  that  the  technical 
and  vocational  education  training  (TVET)  system  does  not  produce  accredited  certifications.  It 
also  does  not  necessarily  prepare  its  graduates  for  work  outside  of  a  local  area.  This  limited 
usefulness  is  not  hard  to  understand.  The  CESR  Phase  II  review  reported  that  no  information 
was  available  from  the  labor  sector  identifying  necessary  skill  requirements.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  formal  linkage  between  industry  and  TVET  that  drives  education  requirements  and 
standards.  GOUM’s  goal  is  to  understand  its  own  TVET  requirements  and  develop  training 
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standards  congruent  with  the  ASEAN  Economic  Community’s  Mutual  Recognition  Agreement 
by  2015. 

With  respect  to  identity,  in  their  2012  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Burma  Studies,  Nicolas 
Salem-Gervais  and  Rosalie  Metro  trace  the  use  of  history  in  curricula  for  both  the  state  and  its 
minorities  as  a  social  engineering  tool.  In  the  case  of  the  state,  the  Thai  and  British  were 
portrayed  as  the  common  enemies  of  Myanmar,  and  the  three  Kings  of  Burma  as  benevolent 

oo 

drivers  of  unification  -  unification  that  was  a  natural  matter  of  course.  Minorities  are 
mentioned  briefly  in  texts  but  only  in  a  way  that  supports  the  narratives  of  a  unified  Burma 
comprised  of  peoples  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  one  Myanmar  ethnicity.  Conversely  but  not 
surprisingly,  themes  in  Karen  and  Shan  history  textbooks  portrayed  the  Burmese  as  their  natural 

on 

enemy  and  reinforced  their  separate  identities  as  distinct  peoples.  Much  like  the  influence  of 
language  on  perspective,  the  impractical  content  and  divisive  ethnic  narratives  also  contribute  a 
self-reinforcing  loop  that  fosters  instability  between  the  state  and  its  minorities  and  limits 
potential  for  development. 

GOUM’s  Easy  Buttons:  Counterarguments 

CESR’s  Phase  II  report  makes  clear  recommendations  to  transfonn  minority  education; 
however,  these  recommendations  are  made  free  of  consideration  for  resource  constraints  or  other 
potentially  limiting  political  factors.  Considering  the  extensiveness  of  the  overall  project,  it 
would  be  easy  for  minority  education  reform  to  get  lost  in  the  volume  of  other  recommended 
reforms. 

For  example,  opponents  could  argue  that  minority  education,  while  important,  is  not 
central  to  Myanmar’s  modernization  efforts.  Institutional  theorists  would  suggest  that  institution 
building  -  whether  it  be  constitutional,  legal,  economic,  or  in  this  case  educational  -  should  take 
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priority  well  ahead  of  any  major  bottom-up  or  locally-specific  education  initiatives  if  reforms  are 
to  be  durable.40  However,  as  B.  Guy  Peters,  a  professor  of  comparative  politics  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  demonstrates,  current  institutional  theory  is  not  sufficiently  dynamic  to  account  for 
the  number  of  variables  and  general  fluidity  of  politics  to  achieve  the  level  of  understanding 
necessary  to  inform  policy.  He  offers  that  more  useful  answers  lie  in  understanding  the 
relationships  between  environment  and  political  life.41  In  this  particular  case,  in  addition  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  state,  other  variables  must  be  considered:  the  relationships  between  the  state 
and  minorities,  the  state  and  other  regional  and  international  states,  minorities  and  regional 
states,  and  the  role  of  NGOs  and  foreign  investors. 

Another  perspective  is  that  because  several  minority  groups  are  nearly  isolated  from  the 
central  government  by  geography,  culture  or  conflict,  focusing  reform  on  the  Burman  majority  in 
major  cities  and  the  central  plains  would  provide  a  quicker  return  on  investment  in  the  short 
term.  In  their  work  on  the  effect  of  education  on  development,  Garcia,  Gunawan  and  Jreij  of 
Texas  A&M  University  demonstrate  that  rapid  development  is  a  function  of  strong  primary  and 
secondary  education  programs.  This  observation  lends  itself  to  the  argument  of  concentrating 
reform  at  this  level  for  the  Burmese  majority  population  (-66%).  However,  the  foreign  interest 
and  development  necessary  to  modernize  requires  a  stable  Myanmar,  not  only  its  central  plains 
and  major  cities,  which  bolsters  the  argument  to  make  minority  education  reform  a  high  priority. 
An  inside-out  or  majority-first  approach  to  state  education  reform  may  actually  delay  foreign 
investment  while  investors  wait  for  Myanmar’s  periphery  to  stabilize. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Education  reform  remains  a  complex  issue.  Understanding  the  interests  and  relationships 
among  the  various  stakeholders,  along  with  the  critical  aspects  of  minority  education  -  external 
influences,  delivery,  access  and  content  -  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  First,  education  is 
not  just  an  arena  to  develop  social  capital;  rather,  it  is  a  contributor  to  the  stability  and  legitimacy 
of  the  state.  In  light  of  this  relationship,  minority  education  appears  to  be  of  genuine  interest  to, 
but  undervalued  by,  GOUM  and  overpowered  by  larger  concerns  for  democratic  and  human 
rights  reform  by  the  international  community. 

Second,  CESR  is  correct  in  its  recommendation  to  develop  more  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  in  native  languages,  along  with  creating  content  that  is  both  minority-relevant  and 
useful  for  matriculation  to  higher  education  or  technical/vocational  training.  However,  this  will 
only  be  effective  over  the  long-term  if  it  is  underpinned  by  larger  structural  reforms  to  the  state 
education  regime.  These  reforms  include  the  development  of  modem  teaching  materials,  the 
elimination  or  subsidization  of  secondary  school  fees  and  the  development  of  more  infrastructure 
in  minority  areas. 

Third,  foreign  investment  can  be  a  rapid  and  powerful  source  of  capital  and  resources  to 
jump  start  education  reform  in  minority  areas.  However,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  this 
investment  would  support  sustained,  general  education  programs  or  focus  solely  on  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  industry. 

Fourth,  throughout  its  history  Myanmar’s  peoples  have  placed  a  great  importance  on 
education  and  have  found  both  the  ways  and  the  operating  space  to  deliver  some  sort  of 
education  in  the  face  of  even  the  most  oppressive  circumstances.43  This  spirit  and  infrastructure 
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exist  today  and  provide  the  state  with  an  opportunity  to  leap  forward  with  minority  education 
reform,  provided  the  state  can  reach  accommodation  with  minority  groups. 

Based  on  these  findings,  because  of  the  strong  linkage  of  education  to  stability,  first  and 
foremost  GOUM  should  place  a  higher  priority  on  minority  education  reform.  Several  options 
are  available  for  GOUM  to  construct  an  education  regime  that  develops  human  capital  and 
contributes  to  the  overall  legitimacy  and  stability  of  the  state. 

Both  GOUM  and  its  minorities  should  minimize  politicizing  education  reform.  While 
positive  steps  have  been  taken,  complete  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian  authority  is  still 
in  progress.  This  transition,  along  with  the  professionalization  of  Myanmar’s  armed  forces, 
should  minimize  the  use  of  education  as  a  population  control  mechanism  and  provide  the 
political  space  necessary  to  undertake  reforms  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 

GOUM  and  its  foreign  government  supporters  should  not  wait  for  progress  in  other 
structural  reform  areas  to  begin  developing  a  new  minority  education  regime.  Education  reform 
takes  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  local  initiatives  and  larger  structural  reforms  cannot  be 
developed  in  parallel. 

While  Myanmar  holds  much  promise  for  foreign  investors  and  those  investors  may  be 
willing  to  train  their  own  employees,  the  state  has  a  role  in  ensuring  this  investment  is  committed 
to  a  larger  and  sustainable  education  effort.  Playing  a  direct  role  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
investment  by  specifically  linking  investment  to  a  comprehensive  education  system  will  also 
help  prevent  the  reinforcement  of  minority  islands  that  further  distance  minorities  from  the  state. 

The  international  community’s  continued  commitment  to  education  provides  great 
opportunities  for  education  reform  across  all  areas  of  concern.  GOUM  should  expand 
collaboration  with  foreign  education  partners  and  seek  their  expertise  in  the  development  and 
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delivery  of  comprehensive  education  to  both  majority  and  minority  populations,  which  is  a  key 
component  of  any  reputable  education  system. 

Final  Remarks 

Minority  education  is  by  no  means  a  panacea  for  Myanmar’s  challenges  as  it  transition  to 
liberal  democracy.  Simultaneous  efforts  across  multiple  and  interdependent  areas  -  education, 
government,  economy,  human  rights,  etc.,  -  are  necessary  to  create  a  stable  environment  for 
development.  The  deep-seated  grievances  associated  with  years  of  ethnic  conflict  cannot  be 
overstated  as  a  critical  obstacle  to  progress.  Regardless,  there  is  intrinsic  value  in  education  that 
prepares  a  people  for  greater  opportunity,  prosperity  and  unity.  In  Myanmar’s  case,  the  priority 
given  to  minority  education  reform  holds  the  potential  not  only  to  mature  its  human  capital,  but 
also  to  serve  as  a  confidence  building  measure  that  contributes  directly  to  state-minority 
reconciliation  and  to  the  overall  legitimacy  and  stability  of  the  state. 
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